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Yellov.-harnmer's Xest," a rustic cabin near Es-
till Springs In the foothills of the Cumberland
r.Irur.tc.:-=, where her family spent the summer.
Later she shortened her first name to Will.

Her f.rs: story, "Columbus Tucker's Discon-
tent,1'' won the second prize of $250 offered by
the 1l:tt\"s Ccr,i^a::ioi:~ In iSS6. The same year
she published her Erst book, The Sunny Side
of the Cir.::kzrla;:d, essentially a journal of ex-
periences in the mountains of eastern Tennessee.
She contributed some forty short stories about
mountaineers, Xegroes, and "po* whites" to the
Arena Magazine, ZlcClure's, and the Coming
Age. some of which were republished in The
Heart of Old Hickory and Other Stones of
Tennessee (i$9=0 and Cinch and Other Stories:
Tales of Tewssc? (1898). Her "Heart of Old
Hickory" and "Fiddling His Way to Fame,"
both dealing with the career and character of
GOT. Robert Love Taylor [q.v.'] of Tennessee,
are thought to be her best short stories. Her
Rare Old Chums (1898) is autobiographic, and
The Valley Path ('1898) and The Island of Beau-
tiful Things (1912) are novels. For children
she wrote The Farrier's Dog and His Fellow
(1897), The Fortunes of a Fellow (1898), Hero-
Chums (1898), A Moonshiner's Son (1898),
Haritm-ScaritKi Joe (1899), Three Little Crack-
ers from Down in Dixie (1898), A Boy's Battle
(1898), and The Best of Friends (1904). She
left unpublished two plays, The Tennesscan and
A Xice Little Girl, and lectures on "The South
and Its Literature/7

She had supplemented her income by serving,
after her appointment in 1889, as assistant en-
grossing clerk of the Tennessee House of Repre-
sentatives, and in 1885 ai*d 1887 she was elected
engrossing clerk of the Senate. She also taught
a country school in Tennessee for a year and a
public school in Temple, Tex. In October 1904
she joined the staff of the X a shuttle Banner and
originated a Sunday feature "Song and Story."
It was composed of original verse, prose anec-
dotes, and comments on life and literature; its
humor, pathos, and sane advice endeared the
author to thousands of readers. During her
thirty years with the Banner, she wrote about
7,500 poems and 5,000 newspaper columns In
prose. She continued "Song and Story" even
during the First World War while she was serv-
ing as a regularly enlisted warrant officer in the
United States naval reserve, in which capacity
she made recruiting speeches and managed the
library service for sailors. Among her most popu-
lar poems are "The Bridge Builder," "When
My Dolly Died," "Corn Shuckin'," "Balaam,"
and 'The Knights and Stratford Hall"

Duane

At the close of the war she was in great de-
mand as a lecturer and reader of her poems and
stories. She became poet laureate of the Tennes-
see Federation of Women's Clubs, and in 1930
was elected poet laureate of the Poetry Society
of the South. Meanwhile her work had begun
to receive recognition throughout the United
States and even abroad. Her bust was modeled
by Sister Mary Luke of St. Cecelia Academy,
to which she bequeathed her library though she
was herself a Methodist. She died in her seventy-
fourth 3^ear and was buried in Evergreen Ceme-
tery, Murfreesboro. Tenderness and sincerity
in thought and simplicity and a kind of whim-
sical charm of style characterized her verse.
She was a master of the dialects of the moun-
taineer and the Negro of Tennessee, and told a
story with naturalness and ease, whether it was
humorous or tragic.

[Nashville Banner, Sept. i, 2, 1934; Lib. of Southern
Lit., vol. IV (1909) ; School Life, Dec. 1925 ; Bob Tay-
lor's Mag., Oct. 1905; Anna M. Kingr, "Will Allen
Dromgoole," thesis presented for master's> degree at
George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.,
1930; Arena, Jan. 1904, Sept. 1904; Coming Age, June
1899; Who's Who in America, 1899-1900 to 1934-35.]

CHARLES L. LEWIS

DUANE, WILLIAM (Feb. 17, i872-Mar, 7,
*935)> physicist, was an important contributor
to the knowledge of radioactivity and X-rays;
an especial feature of his work consisted in
biological applications of these phenomena. He
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., a descendant in
the fifth generation of Benjamin Franklin, the
line running through Franklin's daughter Sarah,
who married Richard Bache \_q.uJ]* A daughter
of this union, Deborah, married William John
Duane [q.v.']. To their grandson, the Rev.
Charles Williams Duane, and his second wife,
Emma Cushman (Lincoln) Duane, three chil-
dren were born: two daughters and one son,
William, the subject of this biography.

Duane graduated from the University of
Pennsylvania in 1892, the valedictorian of his
class, and then continued his studies at Harvard,
serving from 1893 to 1895 as assistant in physics
to Prof. John Trowbridge [q.v.'j, director of the
newly established Jefferson Physical Labora-
tory. Here he published a j oint paper with Trow-
bridge on electric waves on wires and received
the degree of A.M. in 1895. After this, as holder
of a Tyndall Fellowship from Harvard Univer-
sity for travel abroad, he studied in Gottingen
and under Nernst in Berlin, where he received
the degree of Ph.D. in 1897. On his return to
the United States he held the position of pro-
fessor of physics in the University of Colorado
until 1907. During this period he was married,
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